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* * * 

Sl|ux MISSIONARY 
DIES 

;TY, S. Dak., — Father 
;er Eisenman, O.S., who is 
3 for building up the Sioux 
.mission school and church 
ty South Dakota, and who 
id' for long years among 
,ux of S. Dakota, passed 
ieptember 14. 

ir Sylvester was born in 
d ordained priest in the 
f St. Benedict in 1916. 
jisenman was first appoint- 
Fort-Totten, N. Dak., in 
[e came to Marty in 1921, 
he opened a boarding 
in 1924, which he developed 
[e of the largest and best 
id Catholic Indian schools 
Jnited States. He opened 
uanage at Marty also. He 
;ed the establishment of a 
ps community of Indian 
[the Oblate Sisters of the 
Sacrament. 

★ * * 

THIRD MISSION 
IURCH BLESSED 

LADELPHIA, Miss., — St. 
s de Sales Church, which 
|rve the Choctaw Indians in 
|arl River district of Nesho- 
unty. has been blessed by 
j Richard O. Gerow of Nat- 
J his is the third church for 
IHiws in Mississippi. It cost 
Jcimafely $5,000 and seats 
ifore the church was built 
leas offered in the home of 
(Billy, local chief, to whom. 
Y Gerow gave special praise 
help to the Missionary Ser- 
of the Blessed Trinity. 

★ * * 

Ihief nanawin 

SEEKS HELP 

EAR RIVER. Man.,—Chief 
Nanawin travelled 250 
o Winnipeg early in Octo- 
plead for assistance for the 
River Indians, whose 
n, he said, were in need of 
egetables and clothing. The 
source of supply is at 
RiVer, 80 miles to the 



iouth 



tever, there was a most suc- 
I fishing season this year, 
(ice was collected on a com- 
kl basis and a sawmill was 
(ration on the reserve. 

* * * 

IEF, STOCKMAN 
DS 100-YEAR-OLD 
FIRM 

4COUVER, B.C., — Chief 
jsse Batiste George, of the 
deep Reserve, near Oliver, 
arrived in Vancouver with a 
M of pedigree beef stock. 
Narcisse operates a ranch 
by his grandfather over 
ears ago. His four sons and 
[iters help in the round-up 
head of cattle. 

* + * 

DAM LAKE 

jE PAS, — Muskrat rehabili- 
ji projects of the white man 
! so impressed Indians in 
tern Manitoba thev have 
‘d one of their own . 
e 20 members of the tribe 
ikatawaga'n, a tiny trading 
[rapping settlement 175 miles 
i of The Pas, have commenc- 
'Uilding a dam across the 
end of Burntwocd Lake. 
Manitoba Department of 
and Natural Resources is to 
lod into the site, which is 60 
from the settlement. 

* * * 

IN INDIAN FAMILY 

ding anthropologists regard 
nos as merely one kind of 
1 American Indian, both in 
and language. 


FIRST BLACKFOOT ORDAINED 



Father Brown, S.J., giving his first pri'efetly blessing June 16, 1948, at St. Ignatius Mission, Flat- 
head Res., Montana. 


MONUMENT ERECTED TO 
HONOUR CROWFOOT 


CALGARY, Alta., — Besides 
the provincial highway near 
Gleichen, Alta., 800 Indians and 
white men stood in a solemn 
group, facing a sma-ll plaque on a 
stone pillar. The Dominion gov¬ 
ernment was unveiling a monu¬ 
ment to Crowfoot, great chief of 
the Blackfoot (Siksika) Indians 
who, 71 years ago, brought his 
warlike tribesmen and their prai¬ 
rie lands into the Dominion of 
Canada. 

This was not Crowfoot's only 
monument. Ten miles to the east, 
on his hilltop grave, was another: 
a tall wooden cross inscribed. 
“Father of His People.’’ And the 
greatest monument of all was the 
prosperous farmland of the 1,700- 
acre Blackfoot Indian Reserve. 

Before Crowfoot’s day, the 
Blackfoot was one of the most 
unskilled of all Canadian Indians; 


he had no permanent home, no 
agriculture (except for tobacco), 
no ceramic art and no canoe. War 
was the tribe’s chief occupation. 

Chief Crowfoot, born about 
1830, astonished and annoyed his 
own braves by preaching peace. 
Because of his strong personality, 
they obeyed him when he for¬ 
bade scalping, ordered prisoners 
frped, and made rustlers return 
stolen horses. 

When the red-coated North 
West Mounted Police came into 
the West in 1874, Crowfoot ques¬ 
tioned them about the Great 
White Queen (Victoria.) and her 
system of law. Later, when Sioux 
Chief Sitting Bull urged Crowfoot 
to join him in routing the white 
man from the West, Crowfoot 
turned him down. 



IN CHIEF’S MEMORY, Standing on the wind-swept plains 
near Gleichen, Alta., 50 miles southeast of Calgary, is this imposing 
stone cairn erected by pioneer Albertans to perpetuate the memory 
of the great head chief of the Blackfoot Confederation, Crowfoot. 
Standing beside the monument is Joseph Crowfoot, grandson of the 
man whose statesmanship prevented southern Alberta Indians from 
taking the warpath against the white settlers. Holding the Indian 
chieftain’s staff of office is Chief Duck Chief, present head of the 
Blackfoot tribe. Crowfoot who signed the famous Blackfoot cross¬ 
ing treaty ceding to the crown all of southern Alberta in 1877, died 
in 1890. 


Instead, he signed a treaty with 
the Canadian government, giving 
up his lands without a fight and 
promising to put 2,000 Blackfoot 
braves in the field if the Sioux 
tried to invade Canada. Said 
Crowfoot to the Mounties: “Tell 
the Great Mother we have been 
loyal and that we . know she will 
not let her children starve.” 

Crowfoot’s people are a long 
way from starvation. The 8.500 
planted acres of their reservation 
had yielded a bumper harvest of 
wheat, oats and barley. At least 
400 of their fine Hereford and 
Shorthorn cattle are ready for 
market. Chief Duckchief, 80, and 
the tribal council who run the 
business affairs of the reserva¬ 
tion’s 135 farming families, ex¬ 
pected the year’s income to be 
$250,000, the best since Crowfoot’s 
treaty with the white man. 

Most of the money would go 
into the Blackfoot fund (now 
close to $3,000,000) held by the 
Dominion government. Some of it 
would buy more combines, trac¬ 
tors and trucks for the reserva¬ 
tion. It would also help maintain 
the reserve’s hospital and repair 
its sturdy farm homes. 

For day to day living the Black- 
foot families get along comfort¬ 
ably on what they raise and on 
the government food guaranteed 
by their treaties: five pounds of 
flour and seven pounds of beef 
a week, three-quarters of a pound 
of tea a month for each family. 
There is an annual treaty pay¬ 
ment of $5 cash for each Black¬ 
foot ($25 and a uniform for the 
chief). A coal deposit on the 
reservation, along the Bow River, 
supplies fuel. Besides, there is an¬ 
other source of income which can¬ 
ny old Chief Crowfoot never 
thought about: the government 
pays a baby bonus of $5 to $8 a 
month for each child under 16. 

HUNTED WITH FIRE 

Indians hunting buffalo used to 
set fire to the grass, panicking the 
animals, and then moved in for an 
easy kill. 

There are two rare white buf¬ 
faloes living in the United States. 


NORTHWEST INDIANS 

REJOICE AS FR. BROWN 
IS ORDAINED PRIEST 

HEART BUTTE, Montana — 
The Indian tribes of the North¬ 
west rejoiced last June when Fr. 
John J. Brovvn, S.J., was or¬ 
dained priest. Father Brown is 
a Blackfoot Indian, and the first 
of his tribe to be ordained in the 
Catholic Church. He celebrated 
his first Mass at St. Ignatius Mis¬ 
sion, on the Flathead reservation, 
Heart Butte, Montana. His 
mother and his younger brothers 
and sisters, ten of them, had the 
happiness of assisting at it along 
with the members of the devout 
congregation of this mission and 
of others in the vicinity, Kallis- 
pels, Flathead and Blackfeet. 

Father Brown was educated in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; he 
entered the Society of Jesus in 
1935. In 1941, he obtained his 
degree from Loyola University in 
Chicago. Then he was appoint¬ 
ed teacher and prefect of boys 
at the Sacred Heart Mission on 
the Coeur d’Alene Reservation 
in Idaho, where he spent three 
years. 

SURVIVORS HOLD 
CEREMONIAL 

Ten Indian survivors of the 
historic battle of the Little Big 
Horn staged a ceremonial “pow 
wow” in Custer State Park re¬ 
cently. 

The ceremShia! was probably 
the last of its kind as many of 
the Indians who took part in that 
famous battle—best known as the 
Custer massacre—are very old 
and many are dying off. 

The aged Indians, all Sioux, 
came from reservations in North 
Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming and 
South Dakota. 

One 98 years old 

Oldest of the Indian survivors 
of the battle—which ended in the 
death of 275 soldiers of the famed 
U.S. Seventh cavalry under the 
leadership of Gen. George Arm¬ 
strong Custer, was 98-year-old 
Iron Hawk. 

Other Indians who took part in 
the ceremonial were Black Elk 
Comes Again, High Eagle, But¬ 
cher, Callus Leg, Dewey Beard, 
John Sitting Bull, Little Warrior, 
and Pemican. 

Highlight of the ceremonial was 
the “Chief’s dance,” in which all 
the survivors danced, probably 
the last time these Indians will 
ever get together. 

The battle took place on June 
25, 1876, when Gen. Custer and 
his command invaded the Little 
Big Horn territory in search of 
“hostile Indians.” The U.S. army 
had planned to trap the Sioux 
with three armies, one each under 
Custer, Terry and Crook. 

Custer’s forces, however, made 
contact with the Sioux before 
junction with the other armies. 
Believing only 800 Indians before 
him, Custer led his command 
deep into the Sioux territory and 
was ambushed by more than 2,000 
Sioux Warriors. 

Within 30 minutes, Custer and 
his entire command were wiped 
out. 

After their remarkable victory, 
the Sioux, led by Sitting Bull and 
Crazy Horse, dispersed never to 
rise again as a hostile force against 
the government. 

The battle marked the end of 
Sioux domination of Dakota ter¬ 
ritory, their last stronghold. 
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Pending the next session of Parliament 
there is nothing new to comment in regard to 
the revision of the Indian Act. Matters seem to 
be at a standstill. The only outward evidence 
of the goodwill of our legislators is an in¬ 
creased appropriation for Indian Affairs this 
year, together with a reshuffle of administra¬ 
tive divisions, with corresponding appoint¬ 
ments in most Provinces. 

In the field of education the Government 
has done very little to alleviate the current 
situation. A few school units have been 
built in each Province, but these hardly 
compensate for the actual increase in the 
number of pupils to be accommodated. Com¬ 
pared to school facilities for our white popu¬ 
lation of Canada, the number of Indian 
schools, their location and their equipment, 
generally speaking, fall well below the 
accepted standards. Fortunately the board¬ 
ing schools, operated jointly with the Chur¬ 
ches, are doing a very great effort to 
accommodate more pupils than ever, and in 
making the improvements absolutely neces¬ 
sary with the meager grants allotted for that 
purpose. 

Compared to the rapid advance made in 
the field of health, through building addition¬ 
al hospitals and nursing stations all over 
Canada, the effort in educational facilities is 
far behind. However, if enough money was 
voted and if a special organization was set 
up by the Department of Mines and Re¬ 
sources, we are sure that the erection of a larger number of 
schools and the improvements and additions to already exist¬ 
ing day and boarding schools could be made without difficulty. 

The excuse brought forward before the war was that 
there were no available funds, owing to the depression; 
during the war it was a shortage of help and material; now 
the war has been over for three years, and while every 
community in the land has been able to erect new buildings, 
such as halls, churches, schools, stores, private homes, it 
seems that only the Indian reserves have been left behind, 
forgotten as limbo. It would seem that progress ends at 
the reserve boundary, and that crossing this boundary one 
falls into a land of never-never, at least fifty years behind 
the present time. 


The perpetuation of this state of affairs threatens to 
create a real blot on otherwise efficient administration of 
Indian Affairs in Canada. Build decent roads, modernize 
the school buildings, help rebuilding the homes of the Indians, 
open new land for cultivation, bring in telephone service and 
hydro-electric power where feasible,—then the reserve will 
be no longer distinguishable from any other community, the 
Indian will take pride in his improved surroundings and 
much progress will be achieved. 

A more generous appropriation for Indian Affairs and 
the inception of general improvement program will im¬ 
mediately create an upward trend and in keeping the Indian 
employed at home the year around, thus substantially im¬ 
proving his economic conditions. 

A short trip across the boundary on a neighbouring 
United States reservation will convince any one that there 
at least an effort has been made to provide for adequate 
schools and communications in almost every State. Are we 
to be condemned to wait forever for the utopic day when the 
Indian reserve will be no longer distinguishable from the 
surrounding communities, having at least equal material 
advancement? 


The answer lies with our Government as well as with 
the Indians themselves. 

W K W 


cAn 3ndian Statesman 


A cairn unveiled recently at Blackfoot Crossing, near 
Gleichen, Alberta, honors the memory of a distinguised Ca¬ 
nadian and points up the fact that the West was not built 
by whites alone. 

Pre-eminent among the chiefs of the Blackfoot con¬ 
federacy, Crowfoot was largely responsible for preserving 
the peace at a critical period in prairie history. His attitude 
was the more remarkable in view of the fact that he foresaw 
the effect of advancing settlement on the game which had 
always provided the Indians with a livelihood. As he had 
predicted the buffalo herds disappeared from the prairies and 
the tribesmen during the critical years were in fact reduced 
to the margins of starvation. 

Shortly after the arrival of mounted police detachments 
in the West, the Blackfeet turned down a Sioux invitation to 
join in a great rising, first against the Americans and later 
against white settlers in Canada. The critical point was 


reached, however, a few years later when the Riel rebellion 
broke out. 

The centre of the trouble was Saskatchewan but the 
situation would undoubtedly have been very much worse if 
the Blackfeet of Alberta had joined in the attack. Crowfoot’s 
great influence contributed materially to keeping this power¬ 
ful nation at peace. As a result the history of Western 
Canada was never marred by the type of bloody Indian war 
which accompanied the advance of the Americans across the 
plains. 

It is fitting that the role of a great Indian figure in the 
prairie story should be duly memorialized at a time when the 
whole position of the Indians within the Canadian community 
is being carefully reconsidered. (Regina Leader Post) 

s « a 


Air. J4oey$ (Retirement 


To a considerable extent Robert A. Hoey has been point 
man in these years which may be marked in history as a 
turning point in the story of Canada’s Indians. In this recent 
marked evolution towards the assumption of his full responsi¬ 
bilities of citizenship, Mr. Hoey has been director of the 
Indian Affairs branch. 

From seemingly small details, such as encouraging the 
exhibition of Indian Craft, to those such as the overhauling 
of the Indian Act, and the rehabilitation of Indian veterans, 
Mr. Hoey has been on the job, interested, sympathetic, 
enquiring, advising. 

To be the head of any governmental department which 
has to do with human beings probably takes all the philo¬ 
sophy and patience that a job can muster. When these 
human beings are Indians, the Pale Face has to add a large 
helping of a sense of humor and then perhaps keep on hand 
an assortment of nails on which to bite. 

For instance, Mr. Hoey and his co-workers had no dif¬ 
ficulty in building up a market for the craft work of the 
Indians. But he had all the difficulties there are plus, in 
inducing his charges to bring in the supplies. An Indian does 
not need the poet’s adjuration to take time off “to stand and 
stare.” When he has enough money on hand for his tea and 
tobacco he sees no reason whatever to steam ahead with 
production. Altogether he has'not much use for his white 
brother’s scheme of life . . . certainly Indians: do not suffer 
from high blood pressure or stomach ulcers. 

It has been Mr. Hoey’s endeavour to bring the wards of 
his department along, so that more of them, many more of 
them, can take their places in the main stream of their 
country’s life. 

In now retiring from the civil service, Mr. Hoey leaves 
behind the streaks of a dawn that presages a new day for 
the Indians. 

(Winnipeg Free Press, Sept. 15, 48) 


West Coast Fisheries Described 

J. O. Murray, O.M.I. 


KYUQUOT, B.C. — The Kyd- 
quot Indians are located about 
two-thirds of the way up the west 
coast of Vancouver Island. The 
coast line is rugged, ‘studded with 
reefs and high rocks. Early sail¬ 
ors called the Kyuquot Sound the 
graveyard of the Pacific. The 
name still holds good, for in the 
past eight months a goodly num¬ 
ber of natives and whites have 
lost their lives in the Sound. 


Fall fishing is a big enterprise. 
The boats, called Seine-boats, val¬ 
ued at $20,000, carry a crew of 
four or five. These men eat, 
sleep and live aboard for as long 
as a month at a time. The Indians 
charter boats from the big fish 
companies. Dog and cohoa sal¬ 
mon abound in the catch. In a 
season some thirty to forty thou¬ 
sand fish are caught, valued at 
$3 to $4 each. 


This fall the natives taking out 
Seine-boats are Adolph, Leo and 


Arthur Nicolaye, August and 
Mike Hanson and Louis Oscar. 

During the War 

In the winter the sea gets very 
bad. Storms and gales, wind, 
rain and snow. During the war 
the Japs sneaked up our way, 
they even spattered a few slugs 
on Estevan Light, but missed their 
target. Their U-boats had sur¬ 
faced, and when the Japs saw the 
wintry weather, they took only 
one look around and hurried back 
home. 

It is during the summer that 
the sea is on its best behaviour, 
except when the South-Eastern 
blows. If a small fishboat is 
caught in that wind it will soon 
be swallowed up by the huge 
waves. 

The weather is the most talked- 
about topic around here. Two- 
thirds of the native words revolve 
around the weather. Weather 
means the difference between 
wealth and stark poverty. 


PILGRIMAGE AT 
LAC ST. ANN 


LAC STE ANNE, Alta., — The 
annual pilgrimage to Lake Ste- 
Anne, Alta., attracted over 2,500 
Indian pilgrims. Father Patrice 
Mercredi, O.M.I., of MacMurray, 
Alta., preached to the people. 
Father Edouard Rheaume, O.M.I., 
is director of the Lac Ste-Anne 
Mission and Pilgrimage. 


KATONIK ANISHINABE 
ENAKAMIGAK 


WIKWEMIKONG, Ont., — The 
second issue of the “Catholic In¬ 
dian News,” a local monthly for 
the Northern Ontario Saulteaux 
Indians of the Lake Superior re¬ 
gion is published both in English 
and Ojibwa. Father O’Flaherty, 
S.J., Wikwemikong, Ont., is the 
editor. 


The Spring of Tegakouita 


The interesting and edifying story of the saintly Indian 
maiden, Catherine Tekakwitha, written by a professional 
writer, will be published in the Indian Missionary Record, 
beginning in January 1949. 

Its publication is made possible through the courtesy of 
the Very Reverend Fr. Schaffhausen, Provincial of the S.V.D. 
Fathers, Techny, Illinois, and it is exclusive to the Indian 
Missionary Record. 


_NOVE MBER , hJ 

RETREAT AT STI 
PHILIPS 

ST. PHILIP’S Sask., — Fail 
Paul Dumouchel, O.M.I., preac! 
a three day retreat in SauteuxH 
the Kamsack Agency Catholicm. 
St. Philip’s, October 20-24. Ill 
came to the retreat, among wl 
chief Quewezance, his brotf n ® 
and his aged father. 11 

__ H 




THOUSANDS OFete 
ACRES DESTROYEi 

FISHER RIVER, Man. — Eblei 
and grass fires destroyed ete 
sands of acres of valuable fonen 
and haying lands in the Fiiw< 
River Agency early in Octonen 
Many Indian families hadavf 
evacuate their homes owing tok n 
threat of fire, and to the d-his 
smoke. A great number ofpei 
lunteer fighters helped in put! 


out the fires which started 


>y 1 


peatedly during the abnorrn™ 
dry season. ! 

During the first week of Octc! 
the situation at Fisher River I 
very bad until the fires were 1:1 
under control. At one time I 
store at Dallas was threat-:! ^ 
but it was saved. The Cattl 
mission buildings were at no t| 
in immediate danger, tho| 
constant watch had to be l; m 
Father P. Dumouchel, mission! 
at Fisher Branch, helped grei; s t 
in transporting women and cb e t 
dren into safe areas during 
fires. Many Indians were t|j ec 
temporary accommodations inLg 
Fisher River Hospital. an ^ 

.. - m a 


ACROSS THE BORDF to 


Many Indians, living not ! 
far from the U.S. border fo! 
seasonal employment during! 
summer and fall, working in! 
North Dakota and Montana i^ 
and potato fields. High sab 
attracted an unusual numbeiL 
workers at different pointsl 
these States. 


12 
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HELP HARVEST!Ml 
BEETS c 

REGINA, Sask., — Movenfar 
of about 300 treaty Indians Jtioi 
200 farm workers from southwet 
Saskatchewan to assist in in 
beet harvest in Montana has bpw 
announced by Agriculture 1 ad< 
ter I. C. Nollet. fro 

Arrangements were made thi 
the Dominion-provincial fai wb 
bor agreement, in co-opera! 
with the federal Indian § rf 
department. Many of the woripu 
are already in the United Stasis 
They will probably remain ti! 
until November. :ai 

Approximately 12,000 acre-pi 
sugar beets are to be harvel sis 
in Montana. Ie: 

_ . mi 


PRIMITIVE LIFE 

HALIFAX, Sept. 30 (CP) 
Canadian navy men, j-ust I] 
from a Hudson Bay cruise, I 
this one about their visit tl 
tiny Arctic settlement. 

An Eskimo in a kayak padl 
out to meet the destroyers Hi 
and Nootka. A sailor toi 
him a pack of cigarettes, thin'l 
he would probably eat theinl 

The Eskimo fooled the i 
Not only did he know what t« 
with the cigarettes — he pul 
out a lighter to start one. 


"THE PROMISED LAN 


Three thousand acres of 
Eden valley ranch west of 1 
River, Alta., were set aside 
week as a subreserve for 140 
dians. Ceremonies marked 
occasion and these three squ 
of the Stony tribe stand on a 
of land overlooking their 
home. This ranch, form 
owned by Frazier (Spike) H 
American writer, will be the b 
of members of the Stony I 
who chose to work in the H 
wood river area. 
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RECENT PHOTOS OF INDIAN NOVITIATE 


DISNEY TO FILM 
HIAWATHA STORY 


- Fa'I LORLIE, Sask., — It’s been a bumper harvest on the 
P rea raiiles this year, and among those with every reason to 
lteu 4joife are a group of about 10 Indian veterans engaged in 
■ho’i jj.Tme farming on the File Hills reservation at Lorlie. 

•4 v“W 

' Members of the Peepeekisis 
md, all have demonstrated their 
jiljty to make a success of their 
ir ms which they have acquired 
assistance of the 
Land act. 


HOLLYWOOD, — Walt Disney 
is going to make “Hiawatha.” This 
isn’t the first time Disney has 
scanned the vast for cartoon- 
movie material, -k 

Dick Kelsey, one of Disney’s 
chief staff artists, will spend six 
weeks touring the Great Lakes 
region, sketching and document¬ 
ing the settings of Longfellow’s 
famous narrative poem. 

Color camera records will sup¬ 
plement his sketches. The finished 
cartoon also will be in color. 

Kelsey’s will be no easy task in 
this modern era. since he insists 
he will try “to recapture both the 
spirit and the look of Hiawatha’s 
land.” Every remaining forest, 
prairie, lake and river associated 
with the Indian legend will be 
visited by boat, automobile, train, 
horse or on foot, he said. 

Already the walls of Disney 
workrooms are bright with pre¬ 
liminary color drawings — rough 
sketches of the Chippewa hero; 
his trysting place with the gentle 
Sioux maiden, Minnehaha, at the 
Singing Falls; and the tests he 
underwent in battling evil, pestil¬ 
ence and injustice among the 
tribes of the Iroquois council. 


OLD TRAILS 
TO VANISH 


trough the 
Of eteiians 

m.We are really proud of the 
— fflendid manner in which these 
■d eterjms have re-established 
Ie foiemkelves,” stated Sam B. Hol- 
5 Fijiway, assistant agent, depart- 
Octolientj of Indian Affairs. “They 
bad ave I proved themselves capable 
ig tjarmers, and their excellent crops 
e .i.jiig/year is ample evidence of 
■ of heir [industry.” 

put The average size farm owned 
“ te i jy Indian veterans on the reserve 
lormj. jgQ acreS) an( j j s we u equipped 
ifith [stock and machinery, house 
0ett nd out-buildings. Grain thresh- 
Ver ■ fills year averaged 25 bushels 
! re T) the acre for wheat and barley, 
ime [nd 60 bushels to the acre for 
* at ;|ats. 

no fl Assistance 

Under the Veterans Land act, 
' s Indian veteran who settles on 
!S1 Indian reserve lands may be as- 
8-fisted financially through the 
id Veterans Land act up to $2,300. 
m 2|his grant, which after 10 years 
e -“becomes an outright gift, may be 
s ln lsed for the purchase of livestock 
and machinery, essential building 
—materials, or for clearing the land 
r. cforRultivation. 

In addition, while waiting for 
thefcrst crop the veteran may be 
gralted D.V.A. awaiting returns 
lllovances for a period not ex¬ 
ceeding his period of service or 
12 months, whichever, is the less. 
Th@e allowances range from $50 
perlmonth for single veterans to 
$70|per month for married vet- 
erals, plus additional allowances 
forldependent children. 

i 

1 Triples Yield 

Cre of the more successful 
vei fanners on the File Hills reserva- 
ns tion is Gilbert McLeod, ex-army 
ith veteran. Established on his farm 
in file spring of 1947, Mr. McLeod 
IS own:. a quarter section, with an 
additional quarter section rented 
from his father. The first year he 
threshed over 1,000 bushels of 
in wheat and 1,000 bushels of oats. 
jrajThik year despite the fact that a 
■! 8 re ft deal of this land is in sum- 


J. P. B .Ostrander, Regina, re¬ 
gional supervisor of Indian agen¬ 
cies, said this is the beginning of 
about 1,000 miles of roads that 
must be built through Indian 
reserves. He explained that in 
most of these areas there were no 
•’’roads at all —• travel was over 
untended trails. Operations plan¬ 
ned at present will take about 
five years to complete. 


FAMILY ROSARY 


Top picture shows Archbishop Duke, of Vancouver, left, who 
is greatly encouraging native vocations in British Columbia, with 
the novices of the Sisters of Mary Immaculate, and Sisters of Christ 
the King; right, is Father Sutherland, chaplain of the novitiate. 
Lower photo shows the completed novitiate building at Anaham, 
B.C. (Postal address is Hanceville, B.C.) 


Two Indian Reservations in the 
Diocese of Prince Albert have 
entered into the Crusade with full 
vigour. Like most of the other 
reservations in the province, they 
have their own chairmen who 
oversee the securing of Family 
Rosary pledges from every family. 
Chief Stanislaus Almighty Voice, 
of One Arrow Reservation, is one 
of the leading Crusade chairmen. 
Harry Bighead has been appoint¬ 
ed Crusade chairman for the 
Beardy Reservation. 


ANCIENT VILLAGE 
FOUND 

OKLAHOMA CITY — The 
ruins of a small village believed 
to have flourished between 400 
and 600 years ago have been un¬ 
earthed in this state. 

The ruins were excavated by a 
University of Oklahoma party. A 
cone-shaped mound, believed to 
be a tribal burial place, was found 
in the centre of the village and 
ruins of at least five or six huts 
have been uncovered. 

Since some of the houses were 
built above others, Bell believes 
the village was ancient. The 
houses were built by setting poles 
12 to 15 inches apart in the ground, 
weaving brush and limbs through 
the poles and then plastering the 
structure with a sort of adobe 
mixture similar to that used by 
the Navajos of today. Roofs of 
the houses were thatched. 


PROGRESS REPORTED AT 
W.V.L. MEETING 


Dignity of bearing and clarity and simplicity in answering 
queries by Chief John Stevenson impressed the audience at a 
meeting of the League of Women Voters at Regina. Topic of the 
meeting was “Canada’s Indians” and the chief attended the meeting 
from the Cowesses Reservation near Broadview. 

invited i-- 


NURSING STATION 
OPENED 


Chief Stevenson was 
to answer questions during the 
period which followed addresses 
given by J. P. B. Ostrander, re¬ 
gional supervisor of Indian affairs 
for Saskatchewan; Dr. A. B. 
Simes, regional superintendent of 
Indian health services at Fort 
Qu’Appelle and D. Graham Stuart, 
formerly of the Qu’Appelle and 
Touchwood Indian agencies. 

When asked, Chief Stevenson 
said the Indians do not want 
blanket enfranchisement: the rea¬ 
son for this was lack of education. 
The Indians do not feel they have 
sufficient education to cope with 
the granting of the vote. 

A full picture of the progress 
made on reservations since their 
inception 75 years ago was given 
by Mr. Ostrander who reminded 
his listeners of the former life led 
by the Indians and pointed out 
they had been forced to learn the 
white man’s mode of earning a 
living by farming on the reserves. 

A concise address on the med¬ 
ical care at present being given 
the Indians was given by Dr. 
Simes, who mentioned “a chest 
of pills in the agency” was the 
only stipulation made by the In¬ 
dians in the original treaty agree¬ 
ments. 

In the early 1920’s the first 
medical appointment in the In¬ 
dian department was made and 
great strides have since been 
made. Glasses are now provided 
for the children and older adults, 
free of charge, as are dental 
treatment, X-rays, pre-natal care, 
vaccines for tuberculosis and the 
treatment of T.B. 

Mr. Stuart dwelt on the social 
characteristics of the Indian 
pointing out he was a very 
friendly person and a great 
sportsman. Mr. Stuart said in his 
many years’ experience he was 
particularly struck with the 
ability of the Indian to adapt him¬ 
self and learn the white man’s 
musical instruments. 


MANHATTAN MYTH 

NEW YORK. — The current 
fable that Manhattan Island, N.Y., 
was sold by the Indians to the 
Dutch in 1626 for $24 dollars’ 
worth of trinkets does not seem 
to be very accurate according to 
historians. 

Manhattan Island was owned by 
the Canarsie Indians of Brooklyn, 
but it was the Hackensack Indians 
of Jersey who sold the island to 
the Dutch, thus perpetrating a 
sharp real estate business deal. 

The English drove the Dutch 
from the island in 1664 and in. the 
American Revolution the Yankees 
put out the British. Manhattan’s 
value is now estimated at over 
seven billion dollars. 


OTTAWA, — A growing chain 
of medical aid posts is being built 
to serve Canada’s Indians and 
Eskimos all the way from Copper- 
mine on the rim of the Arctic 
Ocean to Lac Seul in remote 
northwestern Ontario. 

More than a dozen nursing sta¬ 
tions have just been completed or 
are in process of building. In the 
North West Territories they are 
located at Coppermine — the most 
northerly and remote of them all 
— at Fort McPherson. Fort Good 
Hope and Fort Norman; in Al¬ 
berta at Saddle Lake and Drift- 
pile; in Saskatchewan at Onion 
Lake and Lac la Ronge; in Mani¬ 
toba at Nelson House, Oxford 
House, Cross Lake and Island 
Lake; and in northwestern Ont¬ 
ario at Lac Seul and Osnaburgh 
House. 

The stations are pre-fabricated 
structures with living quarters for 
staff and bed space for at least 
four patients. Full staff for each 
station is a graduate nurse, a 
practical nurse and a fireman- 
laborer. Staff has still to be found 
for most of the new stations, al¬ 
though some positions have al¬ 
ready been taken up. Latest ad¬ 
dition to the staff is Miss K. L. 
Goodman of Winnipeg, formerly 
on the staff of the Norway House 
Indian Hospital, who heads the 
nursing station at Cross Lake. 


WINGLESS PLANES 

NORWAY HOUSE, Man., — 
Indians at this small outpost at 
the northeastern tip of Lake Win¬ 
nipeg are offering bush pilots furs 
and fish for the wings of their 
aircraft. 

They’re convinced the planes 
don’t really need the wings. 

The reason — late last week a 
helicopter involved in the search 
for a United States navy plane 
missing in northern Manitoba for 
eight days landed at Norway 
House after doing reconnaissance 
work near Kiskittagisu lake to 
the west. 

It not only lacked wings; it also 
landed and took off vertically. 

The Indians are wondering why 
nobody thought of it before. 


M; chinery on Mr. McLeod’s 
(atjn include a tractor, a six-foot 
and a combine. Stock con¬ 
sists of four head of cattle and 
teah of horses. Mr. McLeod is 
-^■nied. His wife, Dorothy, is a 
foer The Pas girl. They’have 
one daughter, Bernice, 18 months, 
live in a six-room frame 
h # e erected on the farm pro- 


NEW CLAIM ON BLACK 
HILLS 

ETHETE, Wyo„ — The Ara¬ 
pahoe Indians are now claiming 
the Black Hills of South Dakota, 
basing their reclamation on the 
1851 treaty. So far the original 
treaty papers alleged to have been 
buried with the body of chief 
Friday, back in 1881, have not 
been found, although the chief’s 
grave had been dug up. Only 
an U.S. Army medal was found. 


'ison, in Regina Lead 


■ more ducks 
1 this year 

. IwiFT current; Sask. — An 

lnirease in the duck population 
ini western Canada was evident 
Jhe 1948 breeding season, 
’ Cartwright, chief naturalist 
Unlimited, said recently. 

(J^B/ftiere was a satisfactory im- 
p L »T ent over Iast year in north- 
ern Alberta, a slight, but appre- 
oJi! 6 lm Provement in northern 
, ^®katchewan, difficult conditions 
ii^B?? sess in northern Manitoba but 
mthned in the plus side,” he said. 

-^BHigh water levels prevailed 
,Kr nearly all the observed 
^■’thern range. This had appar- 


STAMFS COMMEMORATE FRIENDSHIP 


BUFFALO POUNDS 

SASKATOON, Sask., — A re¬ 
cent issue of “Saskatchewan His¬ 
tory,” contains a valuable article 
by Mary Weekes on the making 
of a buffalo pound. Daniel Ken¬ 
nedy, of the Assiniboine Reserve, 
Montmartre, Sask., supplied the 
information to Mrs. Weekes. 


" A CENTURY OF FRIENDSHIP 
UNITED STATES - CANADA 
1848 - 1948 . 


FATHER GUALBERT AT 
MARTY 

MARTY, S. Dak., — Father 
Gualbert Brunsman has been ap¬ 
pointed superior of the Marty 
Mission for the Sioux of South 
Dakota. He was installed October 
7th to replace Father Sylvester 
who passed away recently. 


The new three cent U.S. postage stamp, shown above, commemor¬ 
ates a hundred years of friendship between Canada and the U.S.A, 
It was recently placed on sale at Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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QU'APPEILE 

LEBRET, Sask., — At the In¬ 
dian school we welcome our new 
missionary, Father Gaston Lebleu, 
Who is in charge of the Qii’Ap- 
pelle Agency West Reserves, re¬ 
placing Father St-Jacques, now 
principal at Kenora. 

The school opened September 
5th. The high school department, 
with 22 grade 9-10 pupils is lo¬ 
cated in the North classroom. We 
have pupils from as far as Cross 
Lake, Man., (Okimow and Yel¬ 
lowback.) 

The school staff is augmented by 
Mr. Bietz, teacher. Our new cook 
is Sr. Paquin; Sr. Normandin re¬ 
places Sr. Herauf as teacher for 
the senior girls (grades 6-7). 
Sisters Pitre and Audet are the 
matrons in the small boys’ de¬ 
partment; Sisters Constantin and 
Champagne, for the intermediate 
girls, and Sisters Lacroix and 
Lavallee in the senior girls room. 

Among recent visitors at the 
school: Father Lavioletts, of St. 
Boniface, and Father Louis Mo¬ 
reau, of Chagona, Sask. 

On Sept. 14, Mr. Bietz organized 
fi reception for Father Piche. prin¬ 
cipal, on his birthday. A h-alf 
holiday was granted. 

The school has acquired a new 
talking machine, also a gasoline 
generator which will be used to 
run the movie machine on the 
reserves where shows will be pre¬ 
sented. 


FORT OU’APPELLE, Sask., — 
Matthew Lasuisse, 76, paralyzed 
for eighteen months, passed away 
October 25. His wife, Angelique 
Tanka, his adopted son, Andrew, 
survive him. The funeral was 
held at the reservation Church, 
October 26. 

All members of the Sioux Band 
have signed the Family Rosary 
pledge. A bazaar netted $50 for 
the mission; new pews will be 
installed in the chapel as soon as 
material is available. Elms have 
been planted around the mission 
grounds. On Oct. 21 a talkie was 
p-esented at the hall, by Father 
P. Piche, principal of the Lebret 
Indian School. 



Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Wojahunta 


Eliza Sarah Favel was baptized 
Sept. 1st, aged 23, she is the 
daughter of Jos. Favel of Poorman 
reserve, and was married recently 
to Cecil Wojahunta. 


Recent Baptisms 

CARLYLE. — Mary Geraldine, 
6 , Mary Verna, 12, Gerald, 10, 
and Jos. Patrick, 8, allchildren of 
John Shepard and Lucy Sammie, 
of the Whitebear reserve, Carlyle, 
Sask., on Sept. 5. 

PASQUA. — Pearl Rose, daugh¬ 
ter of Hubert Gordon, Aug. 31. 

PIAPOT. — Vernon Ross J., son 
of Gaston Anaskan, Sept. 15; 
Rosemary Joan, daughter of Jos. 
Carrier, Oct. 1st. 

FILE HILLS. — Christopher, 
son of Jos. Starr, Sept. 2; Linda, 
daughter of Stanley Desnomie, 
Sept. 12; Sable Lilian, daughter 
of Enoch Poitras, Sept. 23. 


Death of Mr. Henry Town 

Ajarmer teacher of Lebret 
school, and later clerk at the File 
Hills Agency, Mr. Harry Town, 
died suddenly September 21. Mr. 
Town was born in England. He 
was postmaster at Lorlie when he 
died. The funeral was held at 
the Colony church, at File Hills, 
Sept. 23. A large number of 
friends and relatives, together 
with the Lebret school girls choir 
attended the funeral. The File 
Indians are losing a very sincere 
friend. May he rest in peace! 


Family Rosary Crusade 

We are pleased to report that 
the File Hills, Pasqua, White Bear 
and Standing Buffalo reserves 
have all, with no exception, 
pledged themselves to recite the 
daily Rosary at home. 

At the school the month of the 
Rosary was celebrated with spe¬ 
cial devotion. Every evening med¬ 
itation on the Rosary were 
preached and pictures illustrating 
the mysteries were shown. 

The Lebret School band, and 
the pupils of Grades 8-10 attended 
the Family Rosary rally at Mel¬ 
ville, Sask., October 11. 


TOUCHWOOD 
AGENCY NEWS 

A meeting of Indians was or¬ 
ganized under the auspices of Mr. 
Castelden at Day Star Indian 
Reserve (19 families), on October 
21, 22, 23. On the 23rd in the 
afternoon, Mr. Castleden came 
and spoke to the Indians. When 
asked by Ernest Bird how many 
Indians of his reserve were in the 
Association of Indians of Saskat¬ 
chewan, John Tootoosis could not 
tell. A couple of Indians came 
from Manitoba. Most of the peo¬ 
ple of Poorman Reserve were at 
the meeting. This reserve is near 
Day Star. Two or three members 
of the other five reserves of this 
Agency were present. 

Four resolutions were passed to 
send to Ottawa. A fiddle dance 
was held in the same hall at the 
conclusion of the caucus held in 
camera and that was the more 
enjoyed part of the assembly. 

Births 

A girl to Albert Kayseass, of 
Fishing Lake, on Nov. 1st. 

A boy, Lloyd James, born Sept. 
27, son of Lawrence Desjarlais of 
Fishing Lake. 

Joseph Mervin, born Sept. 28, 
son of Lucien Bruce of Muscow- 
equan Reserve. 

Clement Sylvester, born Oct. .26, 
son of Christopher Ewenin of 
Poorman Reserve. 

Mrs. John Kay (Mary Dora As- 
soon) became a Catholic on Oct. 
29th, thus fulfilling a vow she had 
made to God a few years back. 

Visitors 

Bill Quewezance’s family was 
visiting Gloria and Mary Ann at 
the Muscowequan Residential 
School on Nov. 1st. 

Recent visitors at Muscowe- 
quan’s were: Very Rev. Fr. Schef¬ 
fer, O.M.I., Rev. Fr. Tourigny, 
superior of the Scholasticate, and 
Fr. Nogue, Canon Law professor 
at the same institution. 

Brother Lacasse came with a 
group of boys and Mr. Ruest who 
now entered the Noviciate of the 
Oblate Fathers, to study for the 
priesthood. 

Mr. Simpson, our Indian Agent, 
came to school on an official visit 
at the end of the month of Octo¬ 
ber, and a few days later, Cor¬ 
poral Playford, R.C.M.P., gave the 
children a very interesting and 
familiar talk. 


CRANE RIVER, Man. — Fr. 
Andre Florentin, O.M.I., is now 
teaching at the Crane River 
school, north of Dauphin, Man. 


ALBERTA NEWS 

ss 


PEIGAN COUPLE 
EXCHANGE VOWS 

The Sacred Heart School Chapel 
was the scene of an early fall 
wedding, Wednesday morning, 
when marriage vows were ex¬ 
changed between Louise Crow- 
eagle and Omer English, at the 
nuptial Mass celebrated by Rev. 
Fr. E. Ruaux, O.M.I. 

The bride is the eldest daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Crow- 
eagle, while the groom is the 
youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnny English, two prominent 
families of Peigan Reserve. 



Mr. and Mrs. Omer English 


* II 

50 and $25.75; heifers $22, $24, 
$24.70 and $24.85; cows $18.75 and 
$21.50;bulls $19. 

FATHER BALTER DIES 

ST, PAUL, Alta., — Father Leo 
Balter, O.M.I., 50 years a mission-, 
ary among the Alberta Indians, 
died August 28. He was a native 
of Luxemburg. His many writ¬ 
ings in Cree, such as his prayer 
and hymn books and his large 
collection of sermons will perpet¬ 
uate the memory of this zealous 
apostle of the Crees. R.I.P. 

PROSPERITY IN ALTA. 

The Blood and Peigan Indians 
are enjoying unprecedented agri¬ 
cultural prosperity, G. H. Gooder- 
ham i Calgary inspector for the 
Indian affairs branch, said re¬ 
cently. 

“Never in the memory of the 
oldest living Indian has their 
prairie hay been so luxuriant, the 
crops so heavy or their animals in 
such good condition,” said Mr, 
Gooderham. 

The Peigan reserve lies between 
Macleod and Pincher Creek, the 
Blood reserve between Macleod, 
Lethbridge and Cardston. 

The two tribes have sold $300, 
000 worth of cattle this fall, said 


Mr. Gooderham. They have lol 
acres of heavy rye crop, 9| 
acres of heavy but late wB 
crop and excellent stands I 
coarse grains for stock feed. I 
the first time they have a ij 
surplus of wild hay and h| 
promised 2,000 tons for the flj 
stricken Fraser Valley in B.B 


WEDDING AT SACRd 
HEART SCHOOL 



Mrs. Edward Crowshoe wll 
marriage- took place in the ehal 
of Sacred Heart School, 'Septl 
ber 14, are pictured above J 
Rev. Father Maurice Lafral 
O.M.I., Principal of the Schl 
The bride, formerly Miss Aj 
Marie Scragg, is a graduaki 
this School. 


The bride was attended by her 
younger sister Miss Catherine 
Croweagle while the groom’s 
brother Mr. Julius English was 
best man. 

Following the ceremony a re¬ 
ception was held in the school hall 
for 22 guests. 

GREATEST RETURN IN 
CARDSTON SALE 

CARDSTON — A greater sum 
was realized from the Blood In¬ 
dian reserve than in any previous 
auction conducted by Community 
Auction Sales, Ltd. 

A total of 760 head went under 
the auctioneer’s hammer for $170,- 
124.43, or an average of more than 
$223 per animal. The offerings 
were in good condition and bid¬ 
ding was spirited. Both U.S. and 
Canadian buyers were present. 

Steers brought $24.75, $25, $25.- 

KENORA NEWS 

Robert Savage 
Drowns 

Body Recovered From Jackfish 
Bay on Winnipeg River 

The body of Robert Savage a 
thirty-six year old treaty Indian 
from the Dalles band, was re¬ 
covered from twenty-five feet of 
water in Jackfish Bay on the 
Winnipeg River, by Constable A. 
MacGill of the Ontario Provincial 
Police. Savage was drowned on 
the night of October 12th when 
his canoe capsized. The finding of 
an overturned canoe adrift on the 
bay led searchers to believe that 
the unfortunate man had drown¬ 
ed and dragging operations were 
started on Wednesday morning. 

Robert Savage is survived by 
his wife and four children. 

KENORA, Ont., — A bingo held 
at St. Mary’s school netted $10 for 
the Indian Missionary Record. 
Our thanks for the good deed. 

• • » 

RAT PORTAGE, Ont., — Doug¬ 
las and Lawrence Skeid flew back 
from Separation Lake recently. 
Alex Skeid is working on an all 
weather road which he expects 
completed this fall. Fred Ogima 
is recovering from an operation 
in St. Joseph’s hospital. 

* * * 

WHITEFISH Bay, Ont. — Peter 
Joseph’s little son ) burnt acci¬ 
dentally, is slowly recovering: Dr. 

Wolfe gave him plasma. Mrs. 

James Tom and Mrs. Donald Man- 
damin had successful operation in 
hospital. 


FORT ALEXANDER NEWS 

* a 


HYDRO 

A sign of progress is al last 
visible on the Fort Alexander Re¬ 
serve, for the water energy of the 
Winnipeg River has been harnes¬ 
sed to serve the Red man through 
a hydro-electric transmission line, 
which is presently finished as far 
as the Residential School. Ob¬ 
struction was made by a few 
members of the Band, who con¬ 
sidered the erection of poles along 
the highway as an intrusion on’ 
their inviolable land. Many In¬ 
dians, though, are waiting anx¬ 
iously for the welcome day that 
shall bring to their houses the 
light and power of the mysterious 
current. 

NEW STORE 

The most modern H.B.C. store 

outside the city of Winnipeg has 
been built in Pine Falls bn the 
former land of the reserve. It is 
vast, brilliantly lighted, conven¬ 
iently laid out, with a self serve 
grocery department. Indians min¬ 
gle with the Whites and are 
equally well served. 

The Hudson’s Bay Co. occupied 
a store in Fort Alexander during 
149 years. Today A. Adam is 
using the same store, which is 
much closer to a large portion of 
the Band. 


Indian Hospital 

A bush fire threatened the! 
dian hospital for several d! 
It was finally put out through! 
extension of hoses from the tol 
hydrants. Just now a large fl 
addition is being put up foil 
operation room and for an exl 
ination room. 

Dr. Brokowski is in charge, I 
when he has to fly to north! 
reserves, his wife, who is alsl 
physician, replaces him. 

Dies Suddenly 

While working steadily in I 
pulp mill in order to support! 
family, Joseph Xavier Guiml 
suddenly fell dead on the floor! 
Sept 29. Sturdily built, he 1 
not known any sickness. I 
Master, whom he served I 
must have said to him: ‘‘il 
done, good and faithful servant! 
enter thou into the joy of 1 
lord.” (Mat. 25,21). He is i 
vived by his wife and seven ci 
dren, three of whom are man! 
and three are taught in the rl 
dential school. The sympathy! 
the people was shown in the gel 
rous collection which was tail 
for Masses to be sung for the! 
ceased. 


The fall distribution of money 
occasioned many airplane trips to 
Neangsahing where the Indians 
attended fall celebrations. 

Recent visitors in Kenora: Dave 
Paul, from Laughing Water Lodge, 
Miss Marie Paypompay, both from 
Whitefish Bay. 

* * * 

DALLES, Ont., — All men are 
out hunting; game is plentiful, 
everything points to a good sea¬ 
son. Horace Spencer was hos¬ 
pitalized with a paralyzed throat. 
Jacob Strong is working at Mina- 
tak Lodge. Jimmy Redsky, of 
Shoal Lake, is now at Brandon, 
where he expects to train with the 
local hockey team there. 


SEPARATION LAKE. — No 
less than fourteen Indian guides 
have been hired in this district 
alone for the hunting season. 


The American Indians used 
sunflower seed for bread and for 
thickening soup. 


LEASK 

Watson-Sand Wedding 

LEASK, Sask., — A weddinsl 
interest took place on Mistawl 
Reserve, Leask, Sask., on V,l 
nesday, Oct. 20,when Lillian Sal 
only daughter of Mr. and li 
William Sand of this reserve! 
united in marriage to Louis 
son, son of Mr. and Mrs. Lt| 
Watson, also of Mistawasis I 
serve. Rev. Father Latour, pi 
cipal of the Duck Lake Indl 
School, performed the eeremol 
Misses Marguerite and Alice 11 
son, sisters of the groom "I 
bridesmaids; the groom was I 
tended by John Duquette I 
Samuel Arcand. After the rl 
tial Mass a delicious dinner I 
served to the many relatives I 
friends. The community hall 1 
filled for this joyous occasl 
Chief Dreaver in a few '! 
chosen words congratulated I 
happy couple and wished tt| 
good luck in their new venturi 
(L. Prince, Col 
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FMPORER. VALENTINIAN III SENT LEO TO 
,GAUL TO SETTLE A DISPUTE BETWEEN 
MILITARYAND POLITICAL LEADERS. 


LEO WAS ORDAINED A DEACON UNDER POPE 
CELESTINE H.l /I) /I) ili ^ iMi 'M 


LEO'S PONTIFICATE OWO'fcl), NEXT TO THAT OF 
ST GREGORY I, V" -'- 


WAS THE MOST SIGNIFICANT 
|AND IMPORTANT OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITY. 


SAINT AND 
PROTECTOR 


CIVIL RULE WAS DISINTEGRATING 


AT THE TI/V\E, A PERSIAN DREAMER NAMED /WANES 
OR MANICHAEUS FATHERED A HEREBY CENTERED 
ABOUT A DUAL PRINCIPLE OF CREATION-ONE GOOD 
AND THE OTHER EVIL 


THE INROADS OF BARBARIANS PROM THE 
NORTH BROUGHT DISORDERS INTO ALL CON¬ 
DITIONS OF LIFE; PUBLIC MORALITY WAS HARM- 


ON THE DEATH OF POPE SIXTUS IH, LEO WAS 
CHOSEN HIS SUCCESSOR AND CONSECRATED 
SEPTEMBER R9 IN THE YEAR PHQ. f~—Tlj 


YOU FORCfcT, NNtLb*, CLEVER¬ 
NESS IS THE WORK OF THE 
«\ DEVIL, AS POPE 
LEO HAS WARNED 

, us 


HOLD FAST EELOVED SONS, TO 
THE PRECEPTS OF COD AND 
HIS CHURCH, FOR HE WHO 
DOES NOT COUNTENANCE 
HILLINGS, TMIEVINGtv AND 
RAPINE WILL ONE DAY 
JUDGE US. 


RUT MANICHAEUS 
IS SO CLEVER AND 
INTERESTING. 


POPE LEO INTERCEDED WITH GENSERIC, OBTAINED 
FROM HIM GUARANTEES THAT THE LIVES OF THE 
PEOPLE WOULD BE SPARED. 


ATFILA, KING OF THE HUNS SCOURGED 
NORTHERN ITALY AND THREATENED ROME 
LEO STOPPED HIM IN PERSON.| 


POPE LEO OBTAINED PROM ATTILA A PROMISE 
TO WITHDRAW FROM ITALY. 3 YEARS LATER, 
THE VANDALS UNDER GENSERIC TOOK ROME 
AND BEGAN TO PLUNDER IT. | “7" ^-“ mm 


THERE IS A POWER AND A 
KING GREATER THAN YOU, 
GENSERIC. I KID YOU - LEAVE 
THE CITY. 


HO- HO f WHAT /WANNER 
OF WARRIOR IS THIS ? 


The Rescued Twins 


thought no more of love and 
spring. 

Next morning, when St. Peter 
passed that way again, the bird 
had a different story: “Today 1 
die, and tomorrow my brother 
will also die.” But just as he was 
saying this, the dark clouds 
parted and a ray of sunshine 
broke through — just enough to 
cheer the dropping spirits of the 
thrush. 

However, the thrush had 
learned his lesson and not even 
today does he boast of “making 
summer.” Instead, in the month 
of March you can hear him sing¬ 
ing: “Socks and sandals, socks 
and sandals, for tomorrow it 
snows. Good socks of cloth and 
stout sandals of leaves for I go 
to my beloved . . .” 

(All rights reserved, Catholic 
Truth Society of Ireland) 


DIVIDENDS FROM DIET 


A well planned lunch box well 
packed and attractively prepar¬ 
ed, pays dividends in the health 
of day school students. Foods for 
the lunch box should include 
four main groups—milk, fruit or 
vegetables ,meat or fish and but¬ 
tered bread or rolls. 

Nutritionists say that substi¬ 
tutes such as poultry, beans, 
peas, nuts, eggs or cheese are 
satisfactory for meat. Muffins 
may be used instead of bread or 
rolls. The health-minded mother 
can plan her lunchboxes to in¬ 
clude the widest variety and the 
most tempting taste and appear¬ 
ance. 


went ahead on foot and reached 
a poor straw-covered shack. 

Stooping low Sister Helen en¬ 
tered the hovel and a glance told 
her that the poor woman was 
dying of cholera. Sister quickly 
prepared and gave the anti¬ 
cholera serum, but she knew the 
woman was beyond medical help, 
having been without care for a 
few days. 

The woman’s lips moved, and 
there was a pleading look in her 
eyes. Bending low, Sister heard 
the gasping words: “My babies! 
My babies! Mo-mo! Promise to 
take my babies to the Orphan¬ 
age!” 

With tears in her eyes Sister 
promised to care for the twins. 
The dying woman gave a sigh of 
relief and closed her eyes for a 
moment. Then she opened them 
again and begged: “Baptize me, 
Mo-mo! Baptize me! I believe, 1 
be - - lieve!” her voice fading 
away. 

Quickly Sister poured the sav¬ 
ing water over the anguished 
forehead, while reverently say¬ 
ing: “Mary, I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost!” The 
dying lips tried to smile — the 
head sagged — then “Mary” went 
to her “new home.” 

What about the twins? They 
were very weak after the few 
days of partial neglect, but the 
Sisters of the Holy Childhood 
Orphanage rescued and cared for 
them. They were baptized Teresa 
and Francis, ransom names sent 
by children in Canada. Teresa is 
not very strong, and may not 
live; but Francis is a strong fat 
little fellow. 


I By E. G. D. 

eaving the medicine and in¬ 
ductions with the Chinese wo¬ 
man, Sister Helen quickly packed 
h£r bag and turned to the sick 
child lying on the poor bed, 
placed her cool hand on the wor¬ 
ried brow and whispered a few 
clmforting words which brought 
alhalf smile to the thin lips of 
, the suffering child; then picking 
hfcr steps to avoid tripping over a 
sleeping pig, she passed through 
the door into the narrow street 
aid, accompanied by Chi Li, one 
of .he senior girls at the Orphan¬ 
age, walked back to the Con¬ 
vent. Turning the corner of the 
sfeeet which led to the Mission 
wmpound, she saw a small group 
and two rickshaws waiting at the 
gate of the Orphanage. 

,B»Oh, my” she said to herself, 
recognizing the signs. “That looks 
Hkt another sick-call, and a ra¬ 
ther urgent one too.” 

■Soon she and Chi Li were in 
the rickshaws and being rushed 
through the town. The dying wo- 

w, i ~ ...1_ • V _ _ I_ 


FREEZING HARMLESS 

Freezing does not spoil canned 
foods say scientists. Although it 
may change color, it doesn't ef¬ 
fect wholesomeness. 


SAINT PETER AND THE 
THRUSH 


By Dorothy Blount 

One mild March day, St. Peter 
was walking under the bare 
trees stroking his long beard and 
thinking. 


V/iTrilN 50 YEARS OF HER MARTYRDOM AT 
THE AGE OF 15, A BASILICA WAS ERECTED 
TO STAGNES ON THE SITE OF THE Brothei 
INTO WHICH HER PERSECUTORS 
| TRIED TO FORCE HER . 


High above him a thrush was 
pouring out a stream of melody 
to welcome the coming spring. 
But St. Peter was sad as he 
listened, for he thought how 
short and fleeting are any earthly 
joys. 


■an, to whose side she was hur- 
, Tied, was a widow, the mother of 
: two babies, twins. Sister remem¬ 
bered having seen her in the 
cjiurch a few times and also in 
the doctrine class for catechu- 

■ Jnens, but the woman had not 
i ^ften baptized. 

.^■They passed through the nar¬ 
row streets of this Chinese town 
slke now called “home” and were 
greeted on all sides by delighted 
■Smiles and the word “mo-mo” 
: JjSister) reached her many times, 
through the Big Water Gate they 
went and followed a path into a 
field. Leaving the rickshaws they 


“Good morning,” the Saint said 
to the -thrush who stopped his 
song to reply. 

“Good morning, Father, but 1 
am too busy to talk.” And the 
thrush explained quickly, “Today 
is my wedding and tomorrow my 
brother gets married. And I am 
busy making summer.” 

The thrush continued his song, 
and St. Peter looked up at the 
pale sun and scurrying clouds. 

Towards evening the wind be¬ 
gan to sigh, and the rain fell in 
large drops. Then, after midnight, 
the gale dropped as suddenly as 
it had risen; and snow began to 
fall, quietly covering the naked 
trees and bare ground. The poor 
thrush, cold and miserable, 
crouched in an old oak tree and 


StFrancis 
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DEAD CHICKENS 


r '■* i A lady once wrote to the De- 
si Psrtment of Agriculture and ask- 
d W ec * ^ or a little advice on the care 
asl of chickens. “Every morning for 
Past month,” she said, “I have 
d ^■'scovered three or four of my 
t!| hen S lying on their backs with 
url their feet in the air. What’s the 
Col fause of this?’* 


The Secretary of Agriculture 
spoke to three assistants who 
called in an Under-Secretary of 
State and three or four Ambassa¬ 
dors who happened to be stand¬ 
ing around. They all put their 
heads together and sent the lady 
“Your hens.” it read, 


AMBPLA. 


a telegram 
| “are dead.’ 
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AT 20 CHAMPLAIN OFFERED HIS SERVICES TO MARECHAL 
D'AUMONT, A COMMANDE R OF THE CATHOLIC ARMY 
AGAINST THE HUGUENOTS. | „. _- 


CHAMPLAIN WAS BORN IN FRANCE IN 1570 OR 1567. 


YOUTHFUL SAMUEL ACCOMPANIED HIS 
MARINER FATHER ON SEA VOYAGES. 


ARMY LIFE DID NOT APPEAL TO CHAMPLAIN. HE WISHED TO 
BE A NAVIGATOR. EXPLORE DISTANT PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


HIS EARLY EDUCATION WAS DIRECTED BY HIS PARISH PRIEST. 


IN 1598 WAS PUT IN COMMAND OF THE SPANISH SHIP SAINT 
JULIEN. SAILED TO THE WEST INDIES. EXPLORED MEXICAN GULF. 


IN 1603 CHAMPLAIN MADE HIS FIRST VOYAGE TO CANADA IN 
THE SERVICE OF THE KING OF FRANCE. 1 


WHILE ON THE SAINT JULIEN, CHAMPLAIN SUGGESTED THE 
POSSIBILITY OF UNITING ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS 
THROUGH THE PANAMA ISTHMUS. —— 


HE WINTERED ATSAINTE-CROIX ISLAND. ON JULY 3.1608, 
HE LAID THE FOUNDATION FOR “ABI TATI ON DE QUEBEC 
AROUND WHICH AROSE THE FUTURE QUEBEC._ 


A JOURNAL OF HIS EXPLORATONS IN THE GULF OF MEXICO 
EARNED HIM FAVORABLE ATTENTION IN FRANCE. 


THUS HE ANTICIPATED THE AMERICAN CANAL THROUGH THE 
ISTHMUS AND OTHER PLANS FOR THE UNION OFTHE TWO OCEANS. 


IN 1611, CHAMPLAIN FOUNDED WHAT BECAME MONTREAL ONl 
THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER ABOVE QUEBEC. 


CHAMPLAIN DIED IN THE FORT AT QUEBEC ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 1635. 


CHAMPLAIN INDUCED HARDY FRENCHMEN TO SETTLE IN CANADA 


CHAMPLAIN ACCOMPLISHED MUCH TOWARD HIS TWIN GOALS.* “TO 
SEE THE LILY FLOURISH IN THE NEW WORLD TOGETHER WITH THE 
TRUE RELIGION.CATHOLIC, APOSTOLIC AND ROMAN.**_ 


DURING ONE OF THE FRENCH-INDIAN BATTLES.THE EXPUORER 
WAS SERIOUSLY WOUNDED IN THE KNEE BY AN ARROW. 


THUS HE BECAME THE FATHER OF NEW FRANCE 


BIRTH OF REGINA 

“Before the coming of the white 
man Indians encamped each au¬ 
tumn at a place known as the 
Old Crossing, in Wascana valley 
some 12 miles west of the present 
townsite of Regina. Here they 
built a pound with wide wings 
into which they drove the buffalo, 
slaughtering them for the winter 
supply of meat and skins. One 
year when the buffalo had been 
slaughtered in unprecedented 
numbers, the hones were so num¬ 
erous in tlie pound they had to be 
removed and piled before the 
drive commenced. From this pile 
of bones the Indians named the 
river “Ooskuna Cahstakee,” 
meaning a great heap of bones. 
Later French trappers and traders 
called the river ‘Tas D’os’ or Pile 
of Bones. 

“From the Indian word Ooskun- 
na, the white settlers derived 
Wascana by which it is known 
today. 

“Upon the coming of the white 
man a settlement was established 
near the Old Crossing known as 
Pile of Bones. However the set¬ 
tlers were anxious to name the 
place after Queen Victoria and the 
wife of the then governor general 
of Canada, the Marchioness of 
Lome, a daughter of Queen Vic¬ 
toria, suggested when asked ‘Re¬ 
gina’, the Latin word for queen as 
a suitable name. 

The coat of arms bears a Stand¬ 
ing Buffalo, symbol of a great 
Sioux chief. 


“You certainly do like to get 
away from it all,” said Larry, 
looking at the dismal coast line. 

“Men find me, even here,” said 
the bird sadly. “They kill thou¬ 
sands of us jevery year, for food. 
But we still come, because we 
like it.” 

“What do you eat?” asked 
Larry. 

“Small fish and insects, and 
tiny shellfish,” said the bird. “We 
get a good living from the floating j 
kelp — there are many tiny kelp 
— there are many tiny creatures 
there.” 

“Do you migrate?” asked Larry. 

“Yes in, winter,” said the mur- 
relet. “At times we go quite far 
for a migration. But then we come 
home again — there is just no 
place like it!” 

Larry looked around at the 
cold landscape. “I guess home is 
home,” he said, “no matter how it 
looks to other people!” , 


Larry The Leprechaun 


Larry and the Murrelet 

“Good morning, Mr. Duck!” 
called Larry to the plump little 
black and white bird floating 
happily among the tiny chunks 
of ice, 

“Good morning—though I’m not 
a duck,” said the bird. “And real¬ 
ly it is good morning — don’t you 
love this nice grey fog?” 

“Not especially," said Larry, 
“but I’m glad somebody does. Do 
you always live up here in this 
cold place?” 

“Of course!” said the bird. It’s 
wonderful!” 

“You didn’t yet tell me what 
you are?” asked Larry. 

“They call me ‘Ancient Murre¬ 
let,’ said the bird. 

“Really?” asked Larry. “You 
look quite young. What’s ancient 
about you?” 

The bird laughed cheerfully. 
“That’s part of my name!” he said. 
“When I fly, my head feathers 
Sweep back like white hair, and 
somebody got the idea that I was 
old. That is why they named me 
as they did.” 

“Where do you nest — here in 
the north?” Larry asked. 

“Yes, among the islands some¬ 
where,” said the bird. “The Aleu¬ 
tians or some other northern 
islands.” 


DOGS AND WOLVES 

So closely related are wolves 
to the domestic and other true 
species of dogs that zoologists 
have been unable to find any satis¬ 
factory differences, says the F.n- 
cyelopedia Americana. It is a mat¬ 
ter of reconi that American In¬ 
dians domesticated wolves and 
that in present times domestic 
dogs often turn wild and join 
wolf packs. 


INDIAN SUMMER 

. , . An orange hue the grove 
assumes, 

The Indian-summer days appear; 

When that deceitful summer 
comes 

Be sure to hail the winter near: 

If Autumn wears a mourning coat 

Be sure, to keep the mind afloat. 

The flowers have dropt, their 
blooms are gone, 

The herbage is no longer green; 

The birds are to their haunts with¬ 
drawn, 

The leaves are scatter’d through 
the plain; 

The sun approaches Capricorn,* 

And man and creature looks for¬ 
lorn. . .. 


HOLIDAY OF 
OBLIGATION 

In Canada, December 8, 
feast of the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception of the B. V. Mary, is a 
feast of obligation. 


HAVE YOU RENEWED YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
INDIAN MISSIONARY RECORD? 

IF NOT, PLEASE DO IT NOW! 

Send your subscription to: 

THE INDIAN MISSIONARY RECORD 
Box 5 

St. Boniface, Manitoba. 


NEW HOSPITAL 

WINNIPEG, Oct. 13. — The 
Dominion government will build 
a 70-bed tuberculosis hospital at 
Norway House for Indians of that 
northern area at a cost of $100,000, 
Health Minister Martin announc¬ 
ed here. 


PRAY FOR THE DEAD 

November is traditionally 
the month during which we 
should pray in a special man¬ 
ner for the dead. Let us not 
forget the poor souls in Pur¬ 
gatory ... ! 


ANT. LANTHIER and SON 

BUYERS OF RAW FURS 
FUR GOODS MADE TO ORDER 
254 MAIN ST., WINNIPEG, MAN. 
Ask for Our Prices 


BROUGHT FROM SIBERIA 

The domestic reindeer was in¬ 
troduced into North America from 
Siberia via Alaska in 1891. 
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by Ablo-Hoksila and VVoonkapi-Sni 


CHAPTER XVI—TRIED BY FIRE 


iOpsis of the story: 

Daniel Little, a Lakota, betrothed to a part Lakota girl, the 


be very happy. There is no need 
for me to teach you any more. 
I see in you the great virtues of 
our race: you are brave, generous, 
honest and truthful. I know that, 
whenever you make up your 
mind, you will be doing what is 
right.” 

“Yes, my little Doe-Maiden,” 
answered Daniel, taking her in 
his arms and kissing her tenderly, 
“yes, my little maiden, I will ever 
be truthful and honest with you, 
and so God help me, I will be 
brave and generous enough to do 
what is right when the time 
comes ... 

They parted, without saying any 
more, but Marianne had tears in 
her eyes, tears of happiness. She 
had had the right intuition when 
she had warned her lover: ‘Wait 
and see.’ Now she had seen him 
ready to do anything, not only 
for herself but for their common 
God. 


Doe-Maiden, by his dying grandfather, falls in love with a white 
wjpman, whom he later tries to forget because of the vast differences 
in faith and outlook on life. The Doe-Maiden, in her own quiet 


Daniel’s soul. 

•The moon was already very 
high in the skies when the two 
lovers returned to the LeBegue 
home. The light shone on the 
pith, in ethereal beauty, casting 
its radiance on them. A doe and 
her two fawns were standing near 
the entrance, as they passed by. 

jMarianne’s head was held erect, 
her face calm and serene, her eyes 
full of brightness. She was still 
whispering to Daniel words of 
cijmfort and of hope. Daniel was 
deeply engrossed, taking in every 
word as a new life-giving reve¬ 
lation. Indeed he was walking 
on a new trail, one he never had 
@pected to tread upon. He too 
walked more erect, and his coun¬ 
tenance now spelled determina¬ 
tion, his eyes burned with a new 
file, for he had received the 
mysterious gift of faith. 


As the days went by he became 
more quiet whenever his mind 
turned to the great Wakantanka 
he had venerated in his youth. 
He could not see any logical ap¬ 
proach to the religion of the Doe- 
Maiden, nor did he seek for it. 
One night he decided to have 
another talk with Marianne. 

It was getting dark, as he ar¬ 
rived at the LeBegue home, he 
saw the Doe-Maiden sitting alone 
on the porch. For a moment he 
hesitated to speak to her: 

“Hello, lover!” she murmured 
with a caress in her voice. “What 
is new?” Anxiety in her tone of 
voice betrayed her inner feelings 

Daniel replied quickly: “There 
is that I have here to ask for your 
help, Doe-Maiden .... You know 
I love you, but what you expect 
from me is difficult to do.” 

As the evening went by Mari¬ 
anne began anew her catechism of 
the Faith, yet Daniel was ob¬ 
jecting. 

“You see, Doe-Maiden,” he 
said, “I have not read very much. 
I was taught religion in my youth, 
but it never did impress me very 
much. I see now the ‘washichus’* 
divided among themselves. I hear 
a radio program from the Catho¬ 
lic Church, I hear another from 
another Church. The only thing 
that impresses me is that the 
Catholics are always so very sure 
of themselves. I feel they speak, 
not on their own authority, but in 
"the name of Wakantanka. Yet 
don’t I believe in God? There 
cannot be different gods for In¬ 
dians and whites, can there? . . .” 

Marianne reflected for some 
time before answering; then, as 
if she were inspired by the Holy 
Spirit, she answered: 

“Daniel, my lover, the reason 
why the Catholic Church is so 
sure of herself is that she is with 
Christ, the son of the living God. 
Every true Christian submits to 
Him, to His teachings. A true 
Christian is not proud, but very 
humble in the presence of God.” 

Slowly and assuredly, Marianne 
repeated for Daniel the history 
of the establishment of the 
Church, how the Holy Spirit 
came on Pentecost, and how the 
Apostles were strengthened in 
their Faith, and how they went 
forth to preach the Gospel. She 
spoke of the courage of the mar¬ 
tyrs of the early Church; she 
told of the spreading of the 
Church in all parts of the world; 
she explained how those who died 
without baptism could be saved. 

Daniel listened quietly, asking 
a word of explanation now and 
then. His attitude had changed 
completely. He began to under¬ 
stand what he had never under¬ 
stood before, but he hesitated to 
give assent. Why should he hur¬ 
ry in such a vital matter, and why 
should he pledge himself to prac¬ 
tice a new religion before he was 
fully instructed. Yet he had 
given his promise, and so he let 
the words of Marianne sink in 
his mind, to become the subject 
of further meditations. 

“Daniel,” she asked suddenly,” 
you are not listening . . . maybe 
you are tired. Forgive me please. 
But I love you so, I want you to 


SISSETON, S. Dak.—The pupils of two of the four class¬ 
rooms at the Tekakwitha Orphanage are shown here. Top photo 
shows grade 3 and 4 pupils, with the former Sister Superior; lower 
photo shows grade 1 and 2 pupils with native Sister Catherine, 
teacher. 
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(DELAWARE INDIAN VERSION) 

By Big White Owl 

Once upon a time, when the world was young and fair, 
and there was no evil in it, a certain tribe of Red Indian 
People lived near a small lake in a very beautiful valley. 
The Red Indian People living there, in that beautiful valley, 
really enjoyed life, because, in those days, it was good and 
full of wonder and beauty. 

Each day as the sun shone brightly, the world was filled 
with a glorious light, and one could see many beautiful and 
interesting things in the water and everywhere else. But at 
night, after the sun went away, only the everchanging moon 
and the lonely stars were left to give their dim light. And 
whenever the drifting clouds covered the face of the pale 
moon, a very bright and lovely star would be shining up 
there in the mighty heavens. It was so much lovelier than 
all the other stars, and its ever beautiful reflection could be 
seen upon the quiet waters. 

Now the Red Indian People who lived on the land beside 
the lake loved this little star so very much, they named it 
“Wulisso-Alunqua” “beautiful star”, and that little star, up 
there in the wide heavens, felt their love and she longed to be 
nearer to them... So, it came to pass, the little star came 
down to Mother Earth, and she nestled herself in the heart 
of the mountain laurel—but the howling wolves and the 
grumbling bears frightened her so badly she fled and went 
to the sky place.again. In a very short time she found out 
to her sorrow that she could not be happy there. Yes, she 
became very, very lonely and her heart was full of grief. 
After many days and nights of enduring this pain and sorrow, 
once more she left her starry palace and came down to Mother 
Earth. 

This time she nestled in the bosom of a sweet little 
flower maiden, the little yellow daisy, who lives in the val¬ 
leys and in the fields. And all the while she lived with the 
little yellow daisy, the Red Indian People grieved for her, 
and they mourned for her, they were in great distress. They 
would smoke the sacred Pipe of Peace, every evening round 
the family camp fire. 

Then, came a certain night, when everything was ex¬ 
ceedingly quiet and very dark—not a thing could be seen nor 
heard. The little star-spirit bade farewell to the little yellow 
daisy, as she left, ever so quietly, to go to the sleeping lake 
to rest her loveliness upon its placid surface. 

Suddenly it seemed as if all the demons in the world 
were let loose. The four winds began to blow, and the angry 
waters sprayed and splashed with terrible fury. The poor 
little star-spirit was very rudely tossed about, and severely 
ruffled, by the fighting spirits of the waters and the winds. 
And while in this state of distress and travail, she cried out in 
a loud voice to the raging elements and this is what she said: 
“O, Water Spirit, Dear Water Spirit; please be still and listen 
to my song. Do take me in your strong and mighty arms and 
hold me very close. Do press your lips to mine, and I shall 
be forever thine. O, Water Spirit, Dear Water Spirit; I have 
come to stay with thee and all things else upon the Earth— 
forever!” 

When morning came the sky blue water of the lake was 
covered with lovely snow white blossoms, and each blossom 
held a part of the beautiful star-spirit that came down from 
heaven to be nearer to the people that she loved so very 
much. And when the children of the land, the Red Indian 
People, saw the lovely snow white blossoms resting so 
gracefully upon the surface of the sky blue water, they were 
indeed very happy and in unison they cried: “Behold, the 
beautiful star is now with us in the day instead of the night— 
Let us gather around the council fire and offer our humble 
thanks to our “KITCHE MANITOU” for He is very con¬ 
siderate and gracious to His children — the Red Indian 
People”. 

And thus it was, dear friends, out of the great darkness, 
out from the gloom and misery of utter loneliness, came the 
Indian love flower, the white water lily, to remain forever 
with the children of the land—The Red Indian People, the 
First People, the Original People of the New World! 

I HAVE SPOKEN 


Going back home alone that 
night Daniel kept revolving in his 
mind the meaning of everything 
Marianne had told him. And 
suddenly as the full radiance 
of the sun suddenly shines 
over a hilltop, he saw! He 
saw the secrets of God’s 
plan, he saw how the scheme of 
life is laid out, in perfect order, 
and that whatever he could do 
was only to follow this plan. If 
he went against it he would only 
hurt his own self, his happiness, 
he would fall into sin ... As they 
say in Lakota: ‘icihtani’ . . . No, he 
would not commit the sin of un¬ 
belief. He would submit to God 
in all things. 

It was like shedding an old 
garment and taking on a new one. 
His soul felt free from the shack¬ 
les of doubt and error. He was 
thankful now for the devotion the 
Doe-Maiden had shown him; he 
no longer blamed her for disturb¬ 
ing his peace of mind. 


■During the days following the 
strange adventure in the ‘cathed¬ 
ral’ Daniel found himself like a 
stranger walking in a foreign 
world. The words of Marianne 
affected him very much. It was 
like a slowly burning fire, which 
Was gradually being fanned into a 
great blaze, searing his very soul 
fol- jjkm all impurity and destroying 
the rubble of the past, leaving a 
i; c birren ground, ready for a new 
e J lift As time went on he realized 
at# he could no longer concen- 
thl '¥ ate ' that his mind was a wander¬ 
er, aimlessly drifting like weeds 
in the wind. ... He had lost all 
i An tact with the past, yet the 
future was still an impenetrable 
mystery to him. He knew that 
what Marianne had told him was 
lU! 'frue, but he could not understand 
why it affected him so much, and 
1 why the strange fire had been 
^^■n'ning in his soul. 

esi ^B As he worked in the fields, or 
fill alone in his little saddle shop, 
Daniel meditated. His pal had 
gone to work at the harvest; Dan¬ 
iel was glad to be alone. He 
11 could no longer discuss his prob- 
^Ams with Toto. He had not yet 
learned how to pray to the God 
which Marianne had revealed to 
1,1 film, and yet he could no longer 
be satisfied with the vague prayers 
1 of his fathers. He felt so un¬ 
worthy that he dared not speak 
LT; the God he now knew. He had 
U® J ow discarded the old raiment, 
B n d was experiencing tha pangs 
j(®*f spiritual nakedness and want. 

I He felt intimately a great an- 
lish as he became aware that all 
e values he had held as worthy 
a man seemed to crumble in 
s conscience, and a voice mur- 
ured to him constantly: 'Go! Go! 
a away and keep going . . . 
it where to? His whole body 
eked with pain, and stifling 
irkness overshadowed him . . . 

He could not find an answer to 
at urging command. He did not 
el he could ever justify himself 
taking flight from love. He 
d not yet realize that the gift 
Faith demanded of him the sac- 
ice of his pride, and that his 
ve demanded, at the same time, 
e sacrifice of his freedom. The 
r o spiritual experiences caused 
ch a deepening conflict in his 
ul that Daniel felt like tearing 
it his very soul. 


The next day, his pal Toto came 
back to Wood Mountain. Daniel 
looked sullen. 

“Angry with your lover?” asked 
Toto, almost cruelly. 

“No, pal,” replied Daniel, “an¬ 
gry with myself. The other night 
I heard very tender words of love 
from the Doe-Maiden. My heart 
weakened when she pleaded with 
me about religion. And I pro¬ 
mised her to become a Christian.” 

“Well now,” replied Toto,” you 
are already a Christian in your 
heart, so do not let it worry you. 

“What about my own native 
faith,” cried out Daniel passion¬ 
ately, “the faith of my grand¬ 
fathers for thousands of years, 
a faifn deeply cherished by every 
true Lakota? What has kept us 
together, living on and on . . . . 
have we not survived to this day, 
against every enemy! Tell me, 
what has kept us together, can 
you answer me? We have been 
brave and we have won every 
battle against famine, war, pesti¬ 
lence, against the white people, 
we are even growing ever strong¬ 
er, why, I ask you, why?” 

Toto did not answer .... 


* Washichus — (White men) 


(To be concluded) 
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THE INDIAN MISSIONARY RECORD 



Visiting his “congregation” at Silver Basin Yukon Mines, Keno 
Hill, Y.T., Canada, the Rev. Henri Huybers, former Army 

chaplain, with a portable altar packed on his back, is ready to 
continue his hike through his 40,000 square mile parish, 140 miles 
south of the Arctic Circle. In the photo, he gives his blessing to 
two of his 116 parishioners, Ta’La, 97-year-old Mackenzie Indian^ 
and her husband, Otsisto, 104. (Their ages are confirmed by parish 
records at Aklavik.) The Indians walked 50 miles to attend Mass 
and receive Holy Communion, then walked back the same distance 
to begin their Winter trapping and fishing. 


MIDGET FOOTBALL LIKE BIG-TIME 



Two midget pigskin teams, in full uniform, engage in a prac¬ 
tice contest at Ward Stadium in Kansas City. Sponsored by the 
Catholic Youth Organizations, the midget conference now boasts 
24 fully-equipped teams. 


A NUN OF THE WILD WEST 



Sister Blandina Segale, S.C. pioneer nun, who worked in the wild 
west is shown in an artist’s conception of the historic meeting with 
the desperado, Billy the Kid, when he raged into a little town in 
Colorado intent on murdering the village doctors who had refused 
to give aid to his wounded pals. Sister Blandina, who had admin- i 
istered to the injuries of the outlaws, persuaded him to give up the | 
plan. This is but one of the incidents in the unusual diary of this < 
amazing nun told in the new book, “At the End of the Santa Fe • 
Trail.” Sister Blandina died in Cincinnati in the motherhouse of the j 
Sisters of Charity in 1941 at the age of 92. Her order was the first j 
to experience the bigoted action against religious garb in the public ( 
schools, in New Mexico in 1894._(NC Photos.), 


NOVEMBER, 19] 


ALL IROQUOIS CHURCH CHOIR 



Shown here is the all Iroquois Indian choir of St. Regis reservation, situated partly in Q 
bee and partly in New York State. In center, Father Michael Jacobs, S.J. The choir perform 
at the recent tercentenary celebrations held in Quebec. 


OVER ROUTE OF EARLY MISSIONARIES 


ROSARY CRUSADE IN SASKATCHEWAN SUCCESSFUL 


Participating in the grand' parade of the San Francisco Portola Festival and Pageant, a reenactment 
of the trek of the early Franciscan missionaries in California founding the Missions, were these mem¬ 
bers of St. Mary’s Chinese Girls' Drum Corps wearing their brilliant uniforms in the march. The Corps 
has never played second in any competition. St. Mary's Catholic Chinese Social Center in San Fran-, 
cisco is conducted by the Paulist Fathers. Photo courtesy of the Call-Bulletin, San Francisco. 

. (NC Photos) 


The vast throngs which gathered at the Family Crusade rallies in various Saskatchewan ci 
indicate the enthusiasm with which the Crusade was organized. Most Indian Families pled 
themselves to the recitation of the family Rosary. 





























